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From the Biblical Repository and Quarterly Observer. 
THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

(Continued from page 154.) 


We now proceed to furnish a brief sketch 
of the introduction of African slavery into 
the West Indies. In 1558, Queen Elizabeth 
granted an exclusive charter for ten years to 
a company to trade from the northernmost 
part of Senegal to the southermost part of 
Gambia. It does not appear, however, that 
she was aware of the nature of the traffic 
which was about to be pursued. In 1562, 
Sir John Hawkins, the celebrated admiral, in 
his earliest voyage to Africa, was the first 
Englishman who brought slaves from the 
coast. By deception he procured the sanction 
of the queen to his proceedings. Charles I., 
in the seventh year of his reign, granted to 
Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir Richard Young, 
and sundry merchants, the sole employment 
of the trade to Guinea, Benin, and Angola, 
between Cape Blanco and the Cape of Good 
Hope, for thirty-one years; and for that pur- 
pose erected them by charter into a company. 
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lawful for all the subjects of the realm to|counts are exceedingly contradictory. The 
trade in such a manner, and with such goods| West India merchants in England, the plant- 
as they please at any place from the port of|ers, and a majority of travellers, have repre- 
Sallee to the Cape of Good Hope. In subse-|sented the condition of the slaves as in most 
quent years, a great number of modifications| respects favourable to their happiness. But 
were made in the arrangements of this traffic.|whatever mitigating circumstances might 
As might be expected, it was the source of|have existed in particular cases, it is quite 
innumerable perplexities and great embarrass-|evident that an enormous degree of cruelty 


ments. 


The British government, however,|and suffering was essentially connected with 
continued to exhibit the most paternal care |the system. 


The debasement, which it pro- 


of these honourable traffickers in the souls of duced, was probably more severe than that 


men. By the treaty of Utrecht, the asiénto, 
a contract, by which the royal Guinea company 
settled in France had undertaken to supply 
the Spaniards with negroes at a concerted 
price, was transferred to the English, and a 
new instrument was signed in May, 1713, to 
last thirty years, by which England bound 
herself to send 4,800 negroes yearly to Span- 
ish America. In 1689, ten of the English 
judges gave it as their opinion, “ that negroes 
are merchandise.” In 1760, South Carolina, 
then a British colony, passed an act to prohi- 
bit further importation of slaves, but England 
ejected this act with indignation, and declared 
that the slave trade “ was necessary and bene- 
ficial to the mother country.” The governor, 
who was concerned in it, was reprimanded, 
and a circular was sent to all the other gover- 
nors, warning them against a similar offence. 
In 1765, however, the colonies repeated the 
offence, and a bill was twice read in the as- 


sembly of Jamaica for the same purpose of 


limiting the importation of slaves, when Great 
Britain stayed it, through the governor of that 


Iu 1651, the parliament granted a charter to|island, who convened the assembly and in- 
carry on this trade for five years to the East| formed them, that, consistently with his in- 
India Company, who erected two new forts. | structions, he could not give his assent ; upon 


In 1662, Charles II. granted an exclusive|which the bill was dropped. 


right to this trade to a company of royal ad- 
venturers, who undertook to supply the West 
india planters with 3,000 slaves annually. 
They were so reduced by war, misconduct, 
&c. that in 1672, they gave up their charter 


to a new company for the consideratioa of| reported in opposition to it, 


£34,000. The last company were incorpo- 
rated by the name of the Royal African Com- 
pany, to have exclusive privileges from South 
Barbary to the Cape of Good Hope inclusive, 
and for the term of 1000 years. In the tenth 
year of William and Mary, other persons were 
allowed to trade on the coast, provided they 
bore a part in the expenses of the company. 
In the twenty-third year of George II. an act 
was passed, which declares the African trade 
to be very advantageous to Great britain, and 
necessary for supplying the plantations and 
colonies with a sufficient number of negroes 
at reasonable rates, and that for such purposes 
a trade ought to be opened to all his majesty’s 
subjects. It therefore enacts that it shall be 


assembly of Jamaica again passed two bills 


In 1774, the | life. 


caused by slavery in any other portion of the 
earth. The owners of the estates, in a great 
majority of cases, resided in England, and 
never took actual cognizance for any length 
of time of the real state of their plantations. 
The overseers, and drivers, to whom the 
estates were entrusted, might be trustworthy 
and humane men, or they might not be. From 
the nature of the case, they would be tempted 
to overwork the slaves, in order that the 
estates might yield as large an annual pro- 
duct as possible. In many cases, they were 
mere mercenaries, to whose care human life 
aod limbs ought never to have been com- 
mitted. Another unfortunate circumstance 
was the kind of employment to which multi- 
tudes were subjected, viz. that on sugar 
plantations, which is universally allowed to 
be of the most exhausting description. About 
200,000 tons of sugar were produced in 1514, 
in the British West Indies. Coupling the 
severe and intense toil required in some 
branches of the department, with the heat of 
the climate and the natural disposition to 
languor and idleness, found to prevail among 
slaves, the enquirer will perceive that it ne- 
cessarily tends to the destruction of human 
‘The following table, showing the de- 
crease of the slaves in the sugar colonies, is 


to restrain the trade ; but Great Britain again | decisive as to the point. 


resisted the restriction. Bristol and Liver- 
pool petitioned against it. The matter was 
referred to the board of trade, and the board 
Tie colonies, 
by the agent of Jamaica, remonstrated against 
that report, and pleaded against it on all the 
grounds of justice and humanity ; but Great 
Britain, through the Earl of Dartmouth, then 
president of the board of trade, answered as 
follows: “ We cannot allow the colonies to 
check or discourage, in any degree, a traffic 
so beneficial to the nation.” ‘This was in 
1774. The slave trade proceeded with un- 
abated ferocity from that period, till its aboli- 


Antigua, decreases in 11 years, 868 
Berbice, 9 1,578 
Demerara, 12 12,037 
Grenada, 12 2,515 
Jamaica, 12 18,024 
Mootserrat, ll 131 
Nevis, 11 192 
St. Kitts, 10 100 
St. Lucia, 13 1,942 
St. Vincents, 10 1,248 
Tobago, 10 2,863 
Tortola, 10 143 
Trinidad, 13 6,168 


Total decrease in the above thirteen colo- 


tion in 1807, and indeed, subsequently, by|nies, the average being a little more than 


clandestine means. During the sixteen years’ 
previous to the abolition, 150,000 slaves were 
imported into the single island of Jamaica. 
Respecting the actual condition of the 
slaves in the British West Indies, the ac- 


eleven years, 47,749. ‘Fhe cause of this de- 


crease could not have been soil, or climate, 


or any thing peculiar to the African character, 
or to these countries, because, if it were, it 
would have extended (as it did not) to the 
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free people as well as the slaves. It was not| powerfully seconded by the great proportion | the commons by a vote of 83 to 87. In 1904, 


war, nor pestilence, nor famine, nor any great! of the white inhabitants of the colonies. Next 
national convulsion, or mortality ; because, ifjcame the established churches of England 
it had been, it would also have extended to|and Scotland. furnishing some indefatigable 
the free people. ‘Ihe evil must have been| 
something peculiar to the slaves; nor did it 
extend, in an equal degree, to all the slaves;) 
the domestics and mechanics increased ; the} missionaries, baptist, methodist, &c. consti- 
slaves on the coffee plantations, in many in-|tuted another class. ‘They did not perhaps 
stances, also increased; but the full weight) associate sufficiently with the white inhabit- 
of this disease, so fatal to human life, fell on| ants of the islands, and, in some instances, 
the slaves in the sugar plantations, who worked | employed terms unnecessarily harsh, in speak- 
in the field-gangs at night. A reference to|ing on the subject of slavery. But in the 
the state of Hayti will illustrate the point.) language of Lord Goderich, “ they cannot 
Bryan Edwards, in his history of the West) with charity, or in justice, be supposed to 
Indies, informs us that there was an importa-|/have been actuated by any views of secular 


tion of 150,000 slaves into Hayti, in the ten! ambition or personal advantage. They de- 


years immediately preceding the revolution ;| voted themselves to an obscure, arduous, and 
and yet we learn that it could not maintain) ill-requited service ; they were well apprised 
its numbers. In 1804, its independence was) that distrust and jealousy would attend them, 
established ; the population then was 400,000,| and that the path they chose led neither to 
or 423,000. An official return was made in| wealth nor reputation. The great ruling mo- 
1824, when it was 935,000. tive must have been in general that which 

It thus appears that in eleven years, the| was professed, since there is no other advan- 








|Mr. Wilberforce obtained leave to bring in a 
bill, by a vote 124 to 49. It was postponed 
by the lords. In the next session it was lost 
and excellent clergymen, but generally in-|in the commons. In 1805, an order by his 
| efficient, so far as the religious instruction | majesty in council was issued, prohibiting the 
of the slaves was concerned. The dissenting | traffic except in certain cases. On the 25th 


of March, 1807, an act passed both houses of 
parliament by a very large majority (there be- 
ing in the commons 283 ayes to 12 noes) for 
the final and total abolition of the slave trade, 
under large penalties, and offering bounties 
to those who might be instrumental in detect- 
ing it. This was followed by the act of 1811 
declaring the slave trade felony, and subject- 
ing those concerned in it to condign punish- 
ment. By a more recent act of parliament 
(4 Geo. iv.) the traffic in slaves by British 
subjects was declared to be piracy. 

2. Efforts for the melioration of the condi- 
tion of the slaves, and the gradual abolition 
of slavery. During the discussion in parlia- 
ment, Mr. Wilberforce and his friends had ab- 
stained from touching the subject of slavery. 


diminution of human life caused by the culti-| tage to be obtained than the consciousness of|It was considered expedient to let that ques- 


vation of sugar alone by means of slave labour,| having contributed to the diffusion of Chris- 
was nearly 50,000 souls. What must have|tianity throughout the world.” Besides these, 
been the waste of life for the two hundred) were the free coloured people, a highly re- 
years in which the system has lasted, taking! spectable and increasing body of men, devoted 
into view all the other results of slavery, ad-| in their attachment to the British government, 
ditional to those caused by the cultivation of! favourable to the emancipation of the slaves, 
sugar? ‘The immoral and ruinous effects of} but remarkably judicious in their conduct, 
the system are seen in this way in a much/and discreet in their language. With so 
more striking light than by looking at its| many parties, and with such powerful con: 
insulated instances of suffering. flicting interests, it is not a matter of wonder 
Another prominent point in the considera-| that slavery maintained its ascendency so long 
tion of West Indian slavery was the great, in the West Indies, nor that the minds of men 
number of parties and conflicting interests.| were highly exasperated, and the sufferings of 
In the first place, there was the British govern-| the slave, in many respecis, augmented. 
ment, on the whole favourable, especially of} But it is not our intention to dwell upon 
late years, to the abolition of slavery, but} evils, which we trust are now, in a consider- 
cautious in its movements, wavering in its) able degree, simply matters of history. The ju- 
decisions, and at last pressed on to a deter-| bilee-trump has been blown, and the shackles 
mination by the imperative voice of the em-| have fallen off. 7 
pire. ‘lhen came the abolitionists, with able| The efforts of the friends of the abolition 
leaders, expert in the use of the pen and| of slavery may be classed under three distinct 
press; fearless, with forty years’ teaching in} periods. 
the school of affliction, and supported by a| 1. Abolition of the slave trade. In 1785, 
great proportion of the religious influence of| Thomas Clarkson commenced his labours. 
the kingdom. A moderate party also existed! Two years befure, the Society of Friends had 
in England, of whom Lord Bexley may be! petitioned parliament for the abolition of the 
taken as an example, who were friendly to|/trade. On the 9th of May, 1788, William 
the final abolition of slavery, but who had not| Wilberforce submitted a resolution to the 
thet fixed abhorrence of it, and that robust| house of commons, “ that the house will early 
energy, which weré necessary to secure suc-|in the next session proceed to take into con- 
cess to the cause of the abolitionists. On the|sideration the circumstances of the slave 
other side, were the West India body in Eng-| trade.” After some debate, the motion was 
land, who, through self-interest, had blinded|agreed to. Fox and Burke spoke in favour 
their eyes to the enormous evils of the sys-|of it. In May, 1789, Mr. Wilberforce laid 
tem—a body of men powerful in nobility of} upon the table of the commons, twelve pro- 
birth, in wealth, and in union of sentiment} positions, deduced from the report of the 
and action. In the West Indies, were the|committee of the privy council. Mr. Wil- 
colonial legislature, in many instances arro-| berforce’s brilliant address was seconded by 
gant and vain-glorious in proportion to the} Pitt, Fox, Burke, and Grenville. In 1791, 
narrowness of their domain and the briefness| the examination of witnesses, on the part of 
of their authority; bitterly opposed to mis-|the commons, was completed. On the 26th 
sionaries and dissenters, and to all religious! of April, a motion of Mr. Wilberforce to pre- 
instruction of the slaves; hardened and cor-|vent all further importation of slaves, was 
rupted, in not a few instances, by contact|negatived by a vote of 163 to 88. In 1794, 
with slavery. ‘The fierceness of their tones|a motion to abolish the foreign trade was 
of defiance to the mother country finds no|carried in the commons, but lost in the lords. 
parallel in our colonial history. ‘They were| In 1798, the bill for the abolition was lost in 






































tion remain at rest till the traffic could be 
abolished. The evils of the system of slavery, 
however, became more and more obvious. 
Various measures for the registration of the 
slaves, for the abolition of Sunday markets, 
restraining the use of excessive punishments, 
&c. were in part adopted, but produced only 
slight alleviations of the evils. In 1823, 
three resolutions were brought forward by 
Mr. Canning, (then prime minister,) which 
received the unanimous sanction of parlia- 
ment, affirming in substance, that decisive 
measures shal] be taken, and shall be enforced 
in a determined, persevering, and at the same 
time judicious and temperate manner, to raise 
the slaves to a participation of the civil rights 


and privileges enjoyed by other classes of his 


majesty’s subjects. In January, 1523, the 
Anti-Slavery Society for the melioration and 


gradual abolition of slavery was formed. In 


one year, there had been formed in various 
parts of the kingdom 220 auxiliary associa- 
tions. The number of petitions for the gra- 
dual extinction of slavery presented to par- 
liament amounted to 600. In 1824, Dr. 
Lushington brought in a bill, which was sup- 
ported by his majesty’s ministers, for the 
consolidation and amendment of the laws 
abolishing the slave trade. Its most import- 
ant new provision was the abolition of the 
intercolonial slave traffic which had been suf- 
fered to survive the general abolition. The 
orders in council proposing many salutary 
regulations in respect to slavery in the colo- 
nies were in nearly every instance resisted or 
evaded. In 1826, the number of petitions 
presented to parliament was 674. Mr. Can- 
ning complained of this loud and concurrent 
expression of the public voice, * as likely to 
excite determined resistance in the colonists, 
which must be overcome, before the purpose 
of government could be effected.” 
(To be continued.) 


There can be no true peace with God 
without faithfulness in duty, and a resolute 
abhorrence of all sin.— Adam. 


—— 
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From the National Gazette. 
Extract from the Journal of an American Surgeon. 


PALERMO, 


Casa Reale dei Mazzi.—While at Palermo, last 
year, I visited the Royal House for the Insane, under 
the superintendence of an illustrious and devoted phi- 
lanthropist, the Baron Pisani. [He is a stoutly formed 
man, of rather low stature and probably upwards o 
fifty years of age. He has the finely formed head and 
features sv common among the Italians, and a counte- 
nance beaming with benevolence, clearly indicative 
of the pure fountain within. For many years he has 
given his whole time and faculties to the melioration 
of that most unfortunate class of human beings, per- 
sons afflicted with mental derangement. The zeal, 
cheerfulness, gentle temper and perseverance with 
which he pursues this apparently discouraging and in 
some cases hopeless work, elicit the warmest admira- 
tion and respect, from all who are able to justly ap- 
preciate his character and his labours. 

Possessed of an ample fortune and an elegant and 
refined education, he applied himself in his youth 
chiefly to music, and became a good composer. After 
some time he felt a predilection for the study of anti- 
quities, and being sarrounded with them in Sicily, 
and every part of Italy also presenting objects to oc- 
cupy him, his progress was commensurate with his 
abilities, industry, and the facilities afforded him. 

He never would marry, although his father with 
parental regard for his happiness strongly solicited 
him to that important measure; as he was afraid it 
might interfere with his plans and prospects of tra-| great pains to make himself perfectly acquainted. 
velling. His library contains all the most colebrated treatises 

Not finding in the study of antiquities or the physi-| in every language; and among them I had the satis- 
cal sciences that exercise for the affections and moral | faction of seeing that of our venerable countryman, 
sentiments, which contributes so essentially to happi-| the late Doctor Rush. 
ness, in a mind sensitive and alive to socicl sympa-| In the direction, except when the physicians are 
thies, he resolved to take upon himself the direction} consulted, he is absolute, and it is surprising to see 
of what was then truly called the Mfad-House of Pa-| the influence he has acquired over his subjects. He 
lermo, but which his humanity and unwearied exer-| spends the whole day among them. They call him 
tions soon transformed into an orderly and comfortable | their good father. They look with impatience for his 
abode for its unce wretched inmates. return in the morning ; make their complaints to him 

The management of this institation differs in some | as a child would to its parents. He hears them with 
respects from most of the others in Europe, of which) attention, enters earnestly into their affairs and inte- 
there are many now on nearly the same plan; one at) rests, affords relief when their grievances are well 
Saragossa in Spain, Willis’s at Greatfort, Arnold's at} founded, reasons with them, they take his arm and 
Leicester, the Friends’ Asylum at York, the Esquirol) walk with him, holding long conversations, they often 
at Paris, and one at Vienna on which great attention | kiss him, embrace him, and appear to adore him. 
has been bestowed. At one time he was obliged to be absent for two or 

The miserable condition of every thing belonging to} three days, from indisposition ; his principal assistant 
the house, when the baron first entered upon his da-|on whom his duties devolved, found the people ex- 
ties, wus indescribable. It was then the abode of} tremely restive and refractory. At last, finding the 
desolation and wretchedness. He found there a few| baron was recovering, he went to him, and begged 
squalid forlorn beings with scarcely a human — him to come down to the house, if it were only for a 
ance, in the midst of chains, filth and malaria. It re-/ few minutes, that they were all in a frenzy, and in 
sembled more a menagerie of wild beasts than a hu-| his own language, were “ raising the devil.” 
man habitation. The treatment was worse than that} He hastened to the house—his return was hailed 
which was formerly inflicted on felons and traitors.| with the greatest joy, and all were emulous to show 
His heart melted at the sight. He threw off their| him some token of affection. 
chains. Ile comforted them by consoling language 

















raving are confined when necessary by such an over- 
whelming force of assistants that they scarcely re- 
sist, and sometimes the camicia is used (a species of 
hammock) by which the person is swung from side 
to side in a horizontal posture ; this, with the free use 
of culd water to the head and face, tranquillises them 
after a little time, and some have become fond of it. 
In less than three years the success of this institution 
has been such that fifty-eight persons have been re- 
stored to reason and to their families. 

The baron thinks that experience has demonstra- 
ted that insanity admits only of a moral cure. He 
confesses he has been more and more confirmed in 
this opinion, the longer he has continued to have 
charge of the institution, and although he is aided by 
every needful medical advice and assistance, he re- 
gards them as secondary in the prosecution of his 
plan. Far from being opinionative and ostentatious, he 
pursues his vocation in the simple, unaffected, humble 
spirit, which brought both philosophy and relizion 
from heaven to make their abode among men. No- 
thing rude, nothing dogmatical, or overbearing, no 
chims to superior knowledge, no personal vanity, 
mark the exalted course of Pisani. 


be traced to any local lesion, but that the whole 
nervous tissues are more or less effected. His patho- 
logical views are given with the deference due to 
men who have deeply studied anatomy, physiology, 
and every thing which can elucidate this intricate 
subject, with the literary part of which he has taken 


utmost kindness and tenderness. The furious and| 





Nothing, says the director, is more requisite than 
a strong force of keepers and assistants, for when it 
becomes necessary to resort to their aid to confine the 
violent and raving, if an overpowering number is 
sent, the patients submit without resistance, perceiv- 
ing at oncc their inferiority ; otherwise they struggle, 
and if not immediately overcome, it exasperates their 
paroxysm and efforts. Four strong, robust men, are 
therefure kept, who possess intelligence and discre- 
tion, to manage this description of persons. The 
tranquil, who are at work, receive a smull compensa- 
tion per month for their labour. 

A chaplain attends daily in the chapel, and assists 
the sick and dying with the comforts of religion. 
All ages and sexes are received into the house, and 
the best history of their cases that can be obtained” 


\is procured and registered. The first thing, after 


their reception, is a good bath and a clean suit of 
clothes. 

The physician and surgeon are sent for to examine 
if any personal injury has been received, and to as- 
certain whether or not the discase is real or simu- 
lated. A separation is then strictiy enforced from all 
former associations. No relations or friends are suf- 
fered to see them. This is of the first importance in 


He thinks the causes of insanity generally cannot | attempting to disentangle the confused and knotted 


chain of thought, and in trying to renovate by new 
and simple impressions, the regular and healthy ope- 
rations of intellect. These are not to be admitted on 
any account, even after signs of recovery have be- 
come apparent. 

Cleanliness has been found to have a most salutary 
effect, promoting health, cheerfulness and hilarity, 
almost as much among maniacs as among the rational. 
It is also found that a frank and benevolent conduct 
towards them procures their confidence, and in many 
instances they are capable of sustaining friendship 
and honorable sentiments. 

Nothing has been found so effectual in breaking 
the morbid association, as labour and fatigue. Those 
who are sufficiently ealm to work are greatly bene- 
fited by it. Occupation not only relieves the inten- 
sity of the diseased functions, but procures for them 
refreshing aud quiet repose. The director gives the 
preference to agricultural labours. The garden and 
grounds are consequently highly cultivated and adorn- 
ed. No menial service is allowed to be performed by 
the maniacs. On fast days and Sundays they are in- 
dulged in plays and diversions. 

he whole discipline is constant, uniform, consis- 
tent and invariable. They begin with mass in the 
morning by the bell. Then go to work—then break- 
fast. They again resume their labours, and it looks 
more like a house of industry, than a mad house, 
where almost every one is employed at some useful 
manual work. The men improving the grounds and 
planting trees. The women in spinning and knitting 
and whatever they like best. 

At night when they retire, the Director accompa- 
nies each one to his, or her room, with the keeper, 


Though, as has been stated before, the means of| bestows some kind words and little caresses on them, 


and still more by kind actions. He gave them re-|cure employed are mainly moral, they are well fur-| asks if they want any thing, and promises them every 
freshing drinks and good food. He used towards) nished with both physicians and surgeons, of the most | thing that will be good for them, and bids them an 
them an affable and affectionate manner, and although | approved and extensive experience. They have four | affectionate good night. 


deprived of reason they were conscious of the benefits} Alumni residents, besides consulting physicians and 


The Camicia de forza, already spoken of, is some- 


they had received from him, and often the poor for-| surgeons, who attend three times a week. Once a} times used when they refuse to work from perverse- 


saken creature would embrace him as their only| week, a meeting takes place, of the director, a physi- 
friend. This stimulated him to new exertions. From) cian and surgeon. The director presides. The apart- 


ness. The tepid bath is also used to allay irritation. 
When convalescence commences, as discerned by 


sickly, pallid and unhappy, they became healthy and} ments are adapted and appropriated to their various|the return of the person to old habits, desire to see 
— and many showed him the greatest grati-| uses. A library of works on mental alienation, and| relations and friends, knowledge of objects ,and fears 
tude. 


e : : every form of derangement of the intellectual and|of again falling into insanity, the patient is imme- 
The old house was a series of little cells or prisons) moral powers. An anatomical theatre for the exami-| diately removed to another apartment, and a new 


which enclosed only the insane of the city of Paler-| nation and preparation of morbid parts of those who 
mo. A new one was built combining in its plan all| die in the institution. A museum for depositing inte- 
the necessary comforts. Baths were constructed and| resting preparations; the sight of these, however, is! 
cleanliness enforced as a most important auxiliary in| carefully concealed from the patients. The words 
the treatment. The new house contained apartments | insane, crazy, mad, are strictly prohibited being used 
for the accommodation of all the deranged persons on | in their hearing. 

the island. The tranquil patients or subjects were put| In the archives, every thing is carefully preserved, 
at work of some kind. This was and is yet the only| the history and termination of each case. 


train of treatment commences. 

The sufferings of the unhappy beings may be ima- 
gined by the ae they express of relapsing. They 
are at first entrusted with the care of their clothes and 
such other little things as are found to occupy and 
amuse the mind. They next receive the visits of the 
keepers, and are made as happy as possible by every 
indulgence that will divert them. They walk in the 


medicinal means employed, if it may be so termed,| The assistants are four Custodi, (keepers) and four} flower gardens, but are not permitted to see or hear an 


except in cases where some physical disease is mani-| others, from the tranquil insane. There is a govern- 

fested. As reason is restored, and when they become) ess also, who has her assistants from the tranquil, 

capable, they are employed in various useful and re-| among the females. Conciliatory persuasion and gen- 

sponsible little offices in the house. This is found to) tle means only are permitted to be used, the infamous 

soothe their irascibility in some instances, and in| use of the whip is not only abolished, but all harsh 

many to rouse their ambition and self estcem. abuses and violent language and epithets are con- 
The assistants treat them oa all occasions with the! stantiy rejected and carefully avoided. 


insane person. Care is also taken to avoid receiving 
premature visits from relations and friends. No unne- 
cessary or impertinent visits are allowed to them in 
this cundition. 

The incessant agitation attending on mental aliena- 
tion produces in many cases insatiable voracity. In 
order to appease this as much as possible, a large pro- 
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portion of bread is given them. ‘Thirty ounces in three| cheek and kissed it. We left her and walked round 
portions daily. ‘They have soup for breakfast—for|the garden. After a while we returned and took a 
supper, fruit, salad, &c.; rice, cheese, and maccaroni,' seat under the shade. While there the woman ap- 
are also freely allowed them. They have five ounces! proached us, and I could see the little girl telling ber 
of meat five days in the week. Mush is an article of that she must make friends with her benefactor. She 
diet much used by them. Beer and wine in small accordingly came up behind the baron in a fine hu- 
quantities are used in certain cases. Boarders are al-'mour, and laughingly put her arms round his neck 
lowed coffee and all other luxuries of which they are and kissed his cheek, appearing to feel contrition for 
fond, and to which they have been accustomed, pro- her former conduct. He turned his head and smiled 
vided they have not been found injurious. ,on her with great tenderness, as if nothing had hap- 
While I remained in the house, several little inci-| pened, but said nothing to her, and she went away 
dents occurred, illustrative of the baron’s manner to- | with her attendants to the apartment they had left. 
wards his people, and method of treatment. As we The baron relates a singular cure which he effected 
a along, a soldier, still attached to, and wearing, a few years ago by a simple little stratagem which 
is old uniform coat, of large stature and veteran ap-' suddenly occurred to him at the time. A woman on 
pearance, was —_— on a stone bench which projected becoming deranged, had resolved never to quit a cer- 
from a wall perpendicular to it. He leaned forward, tain position which she had taken, which was stoop- 
with his elbows on his knees, covering his cheeks with ing down as low as she could but still resting on her 
his hands; in a melancholy posture enough. The ba-/ feet. This bent her knees to the utmost degree ; but 
ron, perhaps, thought he was musing too deeply, and in this way she continued long after she was brought 
that he would try and break up his “thick coming fan- to the house. She had continued for ten years with- 
cies.” He raised the soldier with his hands into a out extending her lower extremities. When she came 
more erect position on the bench. He kept himself, under his charge, he long tried to awaken her sensi- 
carefully for a few seconds in the attitude in which the | bility on some subject, without success. At length, 
baron had placed him, The baron then took him by the he went to visit her one morning, and told her that he 
breast of his coat and gently pushed him until his back | had come to the determination no longer to lead a life 
was perpendicular to the wall, which made his posture | of celibacy, and had now come to ask her hand in 
very disagreeable and painful. He remained, however,' marriage. She was at first indignant and requested 
even in this ludicrous situation for an instant, but then him not to make fun of her. He pressed his suit with 
jumping up, quite in a passion, he told the baron, “ it' so much earnestness and with so many compliments 
is impossible for any one to sit that way, you could not | that at length she showed some attention to his con- 
sit that way yourself.” The director laughed a little | versation. He became more eloquent with arguments 
and the soldier marched off with great dignity. In| for their union, and at last she smiled. It was the 
this case the director might at first 7 have been | first time for ten years. She became more cheerful, 
taken for the maniac, and the soldier for the rational | laughed a little, and finally consented to marry him. 





man. Bat mark what a great end was accomplished |The next day was appointed for the solemnisation of 


by this simple stratagem. The fast binding chain of the nuptials. All the tranquil insane were invited to 
melancholy was suddenly broken, and a new and ra-/the wedding. She was dressed and decorated like a 
tional train of thought irresistibly substituted. bride, and then carried to an elegant arbour where a 

He says the women are vastly more difficult to ma-/feast was prepared for all the guests. One of the 
nage than the men, of which we had an immediate | keepers was dressed as the padre, a counterfeit cere- 


him the enjoyment of his unalienable rights. 
The vote taken in the Kentucky senate al- 
though, as appears by the annexed paragraph, 
it failed in its object, encourages us to be- 
lieve that the cause of the long injured de- 
scendants of Africa is gradually asserting its 
just claims in the hearts of many. 


Slavery in Kentucky—aA resolution was 
recently introduced into the senate of Ken- 
tucky, proposing the call of a convention to 
amend the constitution of that state, so as to 
introduce the gradual abolition of slavery. It 
was finally lost by a vote of 19 to 19. The 
Cincinnati Journal remarking on this result, 
says, * While we rejoice that so much has 
been gained, we must be allowed to express 
our regret that one mote vote for the affirma- 
tive could not have been given. We know a 
large majority of the intelligent and liberal 
minded Kentuckians have been for years de- 
sirous to rid the state of the evil and curse of 
slavery. Submit the question once to the 
people, and we have no fears for the result.” 

We have received, says the New York 
Daily Advertiser, files of Bermuda papers to 
the 3d of February, containing advices from 
several British islands. The accounts are of 
a most favourable character. The Free La- 
bourer System appears to work much better 
than was predicted. 

Then follows near a column of extracts re- 
lative to ‘T'rinidad, Christophers, Barbadoes, 


proof in passing through the female apartment. The |mony was performed, and they all paid her the most) Antigua, &c. corroborative of the above, but 


room was spacious and airy, the inmates chiefly em- 


ployed in preparing and spinning flax. One among her the title she had acquired of baroness. She tried 
them was.in a dreadful paroxysm of rage and frenzy to walk but was unable to straighten her knees. The 


at some imaginary affront. She had a natural deform-| tendons in the hams had become stiff and contracted. 
ity of the head. 


natural height, and so was the top of her head. Her | ner, 
eyes were large and dark. Her person spare and of 

e middle size. Her appearance was frightful—and employment of liniments, frictions and exercise, the 
she had a terrible tongue, which, on such occasions, use of her limbs was gradually restored, and she is 
nothing could quiet. She went on with loud volu-| now an intelligent and respectable lady of Sicily, who 


| particular marks of respect and congratulation, giving| for which we cannot at present find room. 


The extract from the Journal of an Ameri- 


Her forehead was = twice the She was carried, and placed at his right hand at din-| C40 Surgeon, on another page, first published 


in the National Gazette, seemed to us to me- 


From this time her recovery commenced. By the/rjt attention, not merely as an interesting 


sketch calculated to win our favourable re- 
gerds towards the benevolent Peter Pisani, 


bility—scolding in alta voce at those who had offended | often laughs with the baron, whom she calls her esposo,| but as containing hints which may be essen- 


her, and was not even restrained this time in the | at the amusing freak of the marriage ceremony. 
slightest degree by the presence or remonstrances of} ‘This renowned ancient state boasted of many great 
the baron. names, distinguished, and still known to the civilised 
Those who were at work seemed alarmed and world for their genius, learning and patriotism. But 
ashamed of their noisy companion, and several of| there is a halo of moral sublimity now surrounding a 
them begged her to be quiet and behave better. The | modest and humble individual in Palermo, which not 
nurse, and a little girl of about twelve or thirteen (one | even the glories of Archimedes could shed—that man 
of the assistants), of great beauty and intelligence, | js Peter Pisani. 
stood beside the maniac as she made the house ring 
with her terrifying denunciations. The nurse and 
little girl were trying to pacify her—she refused to 


A fall is God’s advantage as well as the 


hear them, and eyen the mild voice of the baron was| 
for a while disregarded. The little girl patted her 
checks—put her hand gently over her mouth ;—she 
struggled to get her mouth free. The little girl kissed 
her on the cheek—she continued to baw! with a voice 
scarcely human. Her little friend would catch her by 
the nose, and again put her arm gently round her 
neck ard kiss her ; and after keeping up this badinage | 
for about five minutes, laughing and talking kindly to} 
her all the time, the maniac became more tranquil— 
the fierceness left her face, and she began to smile 
and then to laugh, but soon became as bad nearly as) 
ever. The baron told her she must go to the Camicia. | 
To this she objected and became more quiet. He then 
offered her his arm which she put her hand in and| 
went along with him, still scolding and complaining, | 
but in a moderated tone. Having arrived at the 
swinging hammock, a strong man lifted her in, when 
she was laced tight so as to prevent any motion of her | 
arms or legs. 

she was given some to drink ; the little girl and nurse 








} 


devil’s ; and as we incline to one or the other, 
we may rise higher from it, or fall still lower. 
Adam's Private Thoughts. 
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The abolition of slavery in the British West 
Indies must exert an influence on the ques- 
tion in this country. However tenacious the 
white men may feel of his imaginary right 
over his fellow creature whose skin is a little 
darker, the immutable law of justice will 
finally prevail. He who can turn the hearts 


the field, can dispel the selfishness which 


threw some in her face, and swung her a good while | -jouds the vision of the slaveholder, and lead 


from side to side; it seemed to affect her head; she | 


rolled her eyes and was silent. In a few minutes she 
was entirely quiet; the little girl again patted her 





tially useful to all concerned in the treatment 
of the insane, and particularly seasonable, 
perhaps it may be said, in reference to the 
near approach of the annual meeting of the 
contributors to Friends’ Asylum. 

A stated annual meeting of the * Contri- 
butors to the Asylum for the relief of persons 
deprived of the use of their reason,” will be 
held at Friends’ meeting house on Mulberry 
street, on fourth day, the 18th of the third 
month next, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 


JoseruH Snowpon, Clerk. 
Philada. 2d mo. 25th, 1835. 


An Apprentice wanted to the retail Drug 
and Apothecary business. Apply at this of- 
fice. 


———————— 
Diep, at Rahway, N. J. on the 30th of the last 


} month, Saran Harrtsnorne, in the 77th year of her 


age, many years of which she was a great sufferer 
with bodily disease. Her body was indeed afflicted, 
but her mind was strong and much supported by a 


Jer head was wet with cold water ;|of men as a man turneth his water course in fall confidence in the merits of her beloved Saviour. 
|'This she never lost ; and so easy was her departure, 


that the near friends around scarcely knew when the 


: : : | last breath was drawn. 
him to see that his own interest, as well as) 


that of the slave, is involved in restoring to Woop, of this city, in the 82d year of her age. 


, on the evening of the 26th instant, Hannan 
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a 
For “ The Friend.” | expense of others, or, in any other way, en- cated in that profession, and answerable for the 


TRADE AND BUSINESS. 


Among the many evils which spring from the 
love of money and from an inordinate desire 
to accumulate it, is the spirit of speculation 
so common in the trading community. The 
magnitude and danger of this evil are increas- 
ed by the example and connivance of persons 
whose moral integrity in other respects is not 


deavouring to transfer to ourselves, clandes-| conformity of his conduct therewith. How 
tinely and injuriously, the property of another. then must such practices bring reproach and 
Besides attending to the act of honesty, we disgrace on the Society, and baulk the testimo- 
are also to guard against those dispositions and ny of truth, especially when they appear in per- 
circumstances, which may lead to a violation| sons who make a plain appearance and are 
of this duty ; such as covetousness, inordinate| even active in the execution of the discipline. 
«ffection for temporal things, indulging in en-; Our principles are adverse to an extensive per- 
vy at the success or prosperity of others, dis-| suit of even the lawful things of this life, and 
tracting cares, and neglect of those means lead us, more than those of any other people, 


to be questioned ; and if the daring adventurer | which provide an honest income. 
who risks the property of others is but suc- 


| to a separation from the spirit of the world in 


* Before dismissing the subject, 1 may ad-|its most plausible and innocent appearances ; 


cessful in the game, he is rather the object of| vert to an evil of great magnitude, an extrava-|tc a humble and constant reliance on the 
envy and admiration, than condemned and|gant spirit of commercial speculation. ‘The| teachings of the Spirit of Christ, in the re- 


discountenanced by society. 


Where such| ruin or distress, which this has brought on too| verent belief that if we leave all to follow him 


departures from the morality of the gospel are | many families, is so well known that it requires/ in the path of self denial, as he is pleased gra- 
countenanced in a community, the standard of|no proof. ‘The matter can be brought to a/ciously to provide for the ravens and the spar- 


justice and honesty rapidly declines, actions of| very short issue. 
greater turpitude will soon be tolerated or en-| trades greatly beyond his capital, must endan- 


It is evident, that be who: 


row, so he will not fail to furnish us with all 
things which he sees we have need of, and 


couraged, until finally the distinction between | ger the property of those who give him credit ; bless our moderate endeavours for a comforta- 
right and wrong, honesty and swindling, be-|and he has no more right to do this, than he| ble livelihood. 


comes alinost obliteratec. It must be confess-| has to endanger their life. 
ed, to the sorrow of every truly pious man,|story, or false appearnce of wealth, he ob- 
that such ina lamentable degree is the course|tains credit. By expensive establishments, he 
of things in this country, and that with many | endeavours to sustain it. Day after day he ex- 
the acquisition of wealth is looked upon as a/|tends his transactions, which at length become 
better test of a man’s probity than the confor-|so intricate, that perhaps he himself cannot 
mity of his conduct with the sacred precepts|tell his situation. Difficulties at last arise. 
of our Divine Lawgiver. ‘These are successively provided for, by new 


By plausibility of 


In this state of reverent dependence and 
holy fear, the mind is preserved exceedingly 
tender and watchful lest it should be drawn 
out into things not convenient, and its wants 
and desires being restricted by the limitations 
of truth within narrow bounds, not only is a 
little business and plain and simple things 
most agreeable to it, but He who sees its 


One evidence of this deterioration in sound | transactions, till, in the natural course of|sincerity and integrity fills it with a sweet 


moral principles may be found in the enor-|things, a crisis arrives, and friends and stran- 
mous speculations of which we almost daily|gers meet the same fate, and partake of the 
hear. However men engaged in these wild/same ruin. How far the devastation may ex- 
schemes may screen themselves under the/tend, or how many families of little children 
cloak of public opinion, and excuse them-|are reduced to beggary, cannot be told. Yet, 
selves by saying that they do no more than|this man, whose ambition, avarice, or knavery, 
others ; or that if they did not buy others would, | has spread desolation widely through the land, 
and they may as well make money as another; 
all these flimsy apologies are rent asunder! public without shame, whilst the petty swind- 
when their conduct is viewed in the light of the | 

gospel. The spiritin which such speculations |lings is banished from his country, or perhaps 
are conceived and carried on is the same gives up his life as the price of his crime. It 





ler, who cheats his neighbour out of a few shil-|the quiet composure 





peace and quiet contentment which ne riches 
can ever confer. To these, riches would 
be a burden; they are set free from need- 
less wants and the vexations and anxieties 
as well as from the “divers temptations and 
snares,” into which those fall who “ make haste 
to be rich,” their time is more at their com- 


escapes without punishment, and appears in| mand to do the Lord’s will and run his errands 


as he may be pleased to call or send, while 
and settlement of 
their minds is a suitable qualification for hear- 
ing the gentle intimations of that “still small 


that leads the gambler to the gaming table or |has always appeared to me, highly immoral in| voice,” which it is to be feared many stifle and 


the lottery office ; the moral defection is of the 
same character, and the disgrace and degrada- 
tion attending it are only different because a 





any man, to trade beyond his capital, and| drown in their eager pursuit of the world. 
to support his sinking fortune, by more exten-| 
sive transactions, of the ultimate issue of| which indeed is little less so than the life of 


When I contemplate this blessed condition, 


vitiated state of public feeling has made them | which be must be certain, or at least very ap-| angels, and view the situation of many of my 


so. Insatiable cupidity—the desire to over-|prehensive. An honest man, who has acted 
reach ; the reckless hazard of property, often |according to prudence and a good conscience, 
that of other persons ; the haste to be rich by|may, from inevitable losses, become a bank- 
means more rapid than the regular pursuit of|rupt, and deserves compassion, and usually re- 
an honest and moderate business, generally |ceives assistance. But, be, who has been on- 
give rise to both these species of gambling. |ly gambling with the property of others, de- 
In locking over a work entitled “Principles |serves the most severe punishment; and, were 
of Christian Philosophy,” by Dr. John Burns, |the mind of these men not callous, they would 
professor of surgery in the University of Glas-|indeed receive it, in the contemplation of the 
gow, I was forcibly struck with the following | misery they produce. True, indeed, it is, that 
excellent remarks on this subject, to which I |they who make haste to be rich, fall into many 
would invite the serious attention of the read-|temptations ; ‘for the love of money is the 
ers of “ The Friend,” viz. root of all evil, which, while some have covet- 
“ Honesty requires, that every one shall have |ed afier, they have erred from the faith, and 
his due, and that restitution shal] be made to| pierced themselves through with many sor- 
him who has been injured. It forbids all|rows.’” 
fraudulent dealing, extortion, taking advantage 
of the ignorance or necessity of others, breach|the members of our religious Society, by giv- 
of trust, forgery, contracting debt, or neglect-|ing way to the temptations of the wicked one, 
ing payment, entering into speculations which |and letting out their minds after the love o 
exceed the capital possessed, endangering the|money, are drawn into practices so repugnant 
credit of others, or \eading them into engage-|to our Christian principles. The profession 
ments which must be hurtful or ruinous, with- | which we make is exceedingly high, and every 
holding what belongs to another on unjust or|member who voluntarily continues in connec- 
frivolous pretences, enriching ourselves at the\tion with the Society is in some degree impli- 


brethren who are deeply involved in the eager 
pursuit of wealth, joining themselves with the 
spirit and policy of the world in the chase, and 
partaking of the cup of its confusion, my heart 
is enlarged in affectionate desire, that they may 
be persuaded to lay aside their high notions 
and ambitious desires, and come back to the 
simplicity and self denial of our holy profes- 
sion. The blessed Saviour of man himself 
promulgated the precepts and set the example ; 
and he calls all to come learn of Him, who 
was meek and lowly of heart, and they shall 
find rest to their souls. in the sacred enclos- 
ure of his fold, and under the limitations of his 
spirit, all our reasonable wants will be amply 
satisfied as regards outward things, and we 


It is a sorrowful circumstance that some of} shall experience our souls to be led by the 


still waters of peace, and into the green 
pastures of everlasting life. Our hearts, and 
affections, and conversation, would then be in 
heaven, and the riches and treasures which 
we should be enabled to lay up there, would be 
a source of perpetual joy and consolation, 
while the things of time would not be pursued 
as the sole business of Jife, but so fer only as 
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was necessary to fulfil the injunction, “ provide) tor to all the workmanship of his hands? Are| 
things honest in the sight of all men.” 

To such as these heaven would begin on 
earth, their hearts would often soar above all 
temporal things, to their house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens; and whenever 
their Lord should see meet to call them hoine, 
they would not be laden with great estates as 
with thick clay, which are mostly left to mi- 
nister to the corrupt desires and propensities 
of others, and drive them farther from the 
truth; but as good stewards over the little, 
with their loins girded and their lights burn- 
ing, they would leave the world with joy, and 
enter the marriage chamber of the Lamb. 

I rejoice in the persuasion that there are 
such preserved in our Society, who are its 
salt and virtue; some in humble and lonely 
situations as well as those of a more public 
character ; and it is consoling to believe that 
the merciful Head of the Church is extend- 
ing a renewed call and visitation to us as a 
people, “Come out from the world, my people, 
and be ye separate—touch not the unclean 
thing, and I will receive you, and ye shall be 
to me for sons and for daughters, saith the 
Lord Almighty.”” May the gracious invita- 
tion availingly reach the very hindmost of 
the flock, that through unfeigned obedience 
we may yet be unto Him “a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.”’ In a future essay, 
I wish to lay before the readers of “The 
Friend,” some of the excellent advices of the 
Society on the subject of trade. 


presbyterians, two by baptists, and one by 
we not in danger of falling into apathy over| episcopalians: they have also a public hall; 
this perpetual outrage upon our fellow men,|the aggregate value of which they estimate 
concluding that it is too mighty to attack, or| to exceed 100,000 dollars. 
that there are comparatively so few who ap-| 4th. They have two first day schools, two 
pear to benefit themselves by the freedom) tract societies, two Bible societies, two tem- 
which they have obtained, we must there-| perance societies, and one female literary in- 
fore let the subject rest? But do we take the) stitution. They have a Jarge number of bene- 
pains to ascertain certainly that few only do| ficent associations, some of them incorporated, 
profit by the change? We hear stories of| for mutual aid in sickness and distress. The 
petty robberies in some parts of the country ;; members are governed by rules which tend 
that in the suburbs of this city, the negroes”|to promote industry and morality, and not 
are lazy, idle, vagrant and debauched. The} one of them has been convicted of any crime. 
proportion of this description, however, we| Seven thousand dollars are expended annually 
do not know, and perhaps too readily admit} out of the stock of these associations in re- 
such reports to make an impression on us,|lieving distressed members. 
unfavourable to the general character of that} 5th. Owing to the prejudices with which 
abused people, and the expediency of uni-| they have to contend, they experience much 
versal emancipation. Do we take care to| difficulty in procuring places for their sons 
enquire into the exertions which they have|as apprentices to learn mechanical trades; 
been making for years, to rise out of the| notwithstanding which, in their remonstrance 
mental and moral depression, in which slavery | to the legislature of Pennsylvania in the first 
left them, and the happy results which attend | tnonth of 1832, they stated that there are 
those exertions? Are we equally disposed hej beieeen four and five hundred people of co- 
look around to discover the number of indus-! lour in the city and suburbs, who follow me- 
trious and exemplary coloured men and wo-| chanical employments. 
men residing amongst us—persons who have} 6th. In relation to education they say, 
elevated their conditions by their persevering |*‘ While we thankfully embrace the opportu- 
struggles, and who are laying the foundation) nities for schooling our children, which have 
for their growing families, to become useful,| been opened to us by public munificence and 
respectable and pious citizens—encouraging| private benevolence, we are still desirous to 
them to avail themselves of the facilities for|do our part in the accomplishment of so de- 
education and improvement provided for|sirable an object. Such of us as are of ability 
them 2 to do so, send our children to school at our 
At my request, our estimable citizen James|own expense. Knowing by experience the 
Forten, a man of colour, furnished some docu-| disadvantages many of us labour under, for 
ments collected about three years ago, of| want of early instruction, we are anxious to 
which the following abstract will go to dis-| give our children a suitable education to fit 
prove some of the vague suggestions too often | them for the duties and employments of life.” 
made, and too readily admitted against them.| The statements from which the above ab- 
Ist. In a statement published by the guar-|stract is made, they say can be sustained by 
dians of the poor of the city and county ofjcompetent evidence, and were submitted to 
Philadelphia, for 1830, it appears that out of|some intelligent citizens of Philadelphia, who 
549 out-door poor relieved during the year,|can testify to their substantial accuracy. 
only twenty-two were persons of colour, be-| Besides the institutions existing the first 
ing but five coloured to every hundred white|month of 1832, several others have been 
inhabitants thus provided for, and that the| established since, among which are a library 
coloured paupers admitted into the almshouse|company, and a female literary association. 
for the same period, did not exceed that pro- | A sketch of the objects and operations of the 
portion, while their ratio of the whole popula-) former, furnished by the same person, states 
tion of the city and suburbs exceeds 8} per|that the Philadelphia Library Company of 
cent. Coloured Persons, for the promotion of their 
2d. For want of designating in the tax| moral and mental improvement, was instituted 
books the property of the coloured people,/on the first day of the year 1833. It embraces 
reference was made to the receipts of the|three objects: the formation of an adequate 
tax-payers, to ascertain as accurately as prac-| library, a reading room, and a debating so- 
ticable, the amount paid. From this source,|ciety. The present collection consists of 
though deficient, it appears that within the| nearly 400 volumes, and a number of valuable 
same district, the coloured people paid in| pamphlets, periodicals and maps. The mem- 
taxes not less than 2500 dollars, while the|bers divide into companies, for reading, re- 
sums expended to relieve them, from the|citing, or conversation. Stated mectings are 
public funds, rarely, if ever, exceeded 2000) set apart for debating, in which subjects of a 
dollars a year, thus not only supporting their| moral, scientific or historical nature that are 
own, but contributing to the support of the| connected with, or likely to enlighten them 
white poor. The amount of rents which they | on their situation, are discussed, under proper 


pay to owners of property, is found to exceed| regulations to ensure decorum and promote 
keep slaves ourselves, but where do we fear-| 100,000 dollars annually. the instruction of the company. It occupies 


lessly tostify in the ear of the oppressor, that} 3d. Many of them by industry have ac-|the first story of the hall built by the Aboli- 
he is violating the golden rule of the Re-| quired property, and have become freehold-|tion Society in Haines street, consists of 
deemer of the coloured man as well as of the|ers. Besides their private estates, they have|from eighty to ninety members, and is in a 
white, in unjustly withholding from him his six places for worship owned and used by| prosperous condition. They feel much en- 
natural freedom, equally the gift of the Crea-| the methodist society among them, two by|couraged to prosecute the object of improve- 










































For ‘‘ The Friend."’ 
PEOPLE OF COLOUR. 


The Society of Friends has long felt a deep 
interest in the abolition of slavery and the 
slave trade. Within the last fifty years many 
of the members have taken an active part in 
pleading the cause of the afflicted sons of 
Africa. They remonstrated with firmness and 
energy against attempts which were made at 
different periods to fasten more securely the 
chains of servitude, or to violate with impu- 
nity the rights of the free, and were instru- 
mental in liberating many from their bonds. 
In some of the southern states, Friends are 
actively engaged in this righteous work ; and 
in all parts of the Society, much is still felé 
respecting the increasing magnitude and 
crime of this enormous evil. Many deplore 
the hopeless condition of their fellow-crea- 
tures, bought and sold like sheep and oxen 
in this land of professed liberty, lashed and 
goaded to labour, often beyond their physical 
powers to endure without great suffering; and 
yet has not the zeal which led our fathers to 
advocate the rights of the oppressed, in some 
measure abated, and become in too many al- 
most extinguished ? We talk of our testimony 
against slavery, but with what consistency can 
a testimony be said to exist, unless it is openly 
borne against the evil? It is true, we do not 
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a 
ment, having been Icft a handsome legacy by|they are subjected in this high-professing| to instruct by their example, and rightly to im- 
a benevolent coloured man, lately deceased,| Christian country. part counsel to those who are under their di- 
and from a respectable citizen they have re- rection. Vast (though silent it may be) is the 
cently received a donation of 104 volumes of —_ influence that one really pious and devoted in- 
valuable works. It would be well for their dividual has in his society or neighbourhood; and 
friends to bear them in mind, and to present great, sooner or later, will be the effect which 
them with useful books, and with other means that man or woman will have, who is careful to 
to aid their laudable efforts. maintain a consistent deportment, to attend to 

The Dorcas Society, established in 1830, the right organisation and direction of theirown 
has been of great use during the winter sea- household, and is really solicitous that those who 


sons, in distributing articles of clothing, and compose their family on earth should make a 
affording groceries to the sick and aged. It And seem by thy sweet bounty made, family in heaven. I believe our Society would 


has made up and distributed nearly one thou- For those who follow thee.”—Cow7es. be stirred in its length and its breadth, if each 
sand garments since that period, 230 of which} There are none, I presume, who are seriously | one would discharge their duty to these little 
have been given away this winter; and gro-| inclined, and have experienced the advantages| communities over which they are placed as 
ceries have also been given to thirty-six per-|a country life affords for retirement and reflec-| head. The times call loudly for attention to 
sons. In this account shoes are not included,| tion, but must feel their heart warmly respond | these things; surely nothing could be lost, 
many pairs of which are distributed every | to these beautiful, and expressive lines. ‘'hough| and much might be gained by devoting a por- 
winter. the God we profess to serve is not partial, and | tion of each day exclusively to the duty of re- 
This statistical account proves that although|his presence may be felt by his dependent|tired waiting upon God, for his counsel and 
many of this people may be too regardless of| ones “ alike, in the void waste, and in the city | direction. 
their moral standing, there is a large number | full;” yet, from its remoteness from many of 
who do appreciate the importance of educa-| those scenes and pursuits, that are calculated 
tion, and have already realised many of its} to blind the eyes, and harden the heart against 
advantages. It proves not only that they are| the reception of better things,—the quiet and 
no burthen upon the white population, but/ seclusion of the country seem particularly cal- 
that they contribute to the maintenance of|culated for self-examination, and for forming 
others. It shows that they possess a spirit of} those resolutions, which, if adhered to, will 


independency which leads to personal exer-| make us useful through life and prepare us for 
tion for their own emolument and improve-|a happy eternity. 
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For “‘ The Friend.”’ 

OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS.---NO. XVI. 

“Far from the world, O Lord, I flee, 

From strife and tumult far; 

From scenes where Satan wages still 

is most successful war. 
The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With pray'r and praise agree ; 


weed 


For “ The Friend."’ 
The following obituary is taken from “ The 
Annual Monitor for 1835.” 
Mary Doyle, of Ballitore, Ireland, died, on 
the 6th of fourth month, 1834, in her 72d 
year. She was the eldest of three daughters 


Here the young tay sit 


ment, and were they free from the obstacles|}down among the works of God, and while 


which surround them, it would be fair to} their hearts ascend in prayer to the Giver of 


conclude, that many more would vie with|all good, they may equip themselves for the 
their white neighbours in the refinements of| warfare, which all who would live godly in 


civilised life. 


When we contrast the condi-| Christ Jesus must necessarily maintain when 


tion of the present free coloured inhabitants} they come into contact with the world: and 
of this city, with that of the natives as|here may those who are further advanced 
brought from Africa almost in a state of bar-| amidst scenes of which they can gratefully say, 
barism, and placed in abject slavery under|* My Father made them all,” look back upon 
those who treat them as if they were but|the many blessings and deliverances they have 
little removed from the brute creation, we} received at his hands, and pour forth their 
must adinit, that however gradual the transi-| aspirations, that strength may still be afforded 
tion, a very striking change has taken place} to discharge the duties that devolve upon them, 
in the moral and intellectual character of} and that the remainder of their pilgrimage may 


many amongst thei. 


The benefits derived} 


be spent in entire devotedness to Him whose 


from the possession of their civil and reli-| presence has heretofore been to them “ a foun- 


gious rights are not only highly important to 
themselves, but, if steadily improved, must 


tain of health, and his protection a wall of fire.” 
But while there are some who feel the ne- 


extend to their brethren yet involved in the! cessity of frequent abstraction from the world, 


fetters of slavery. It will enable the friends 
of emancipation to point to them, as evidence 
of the blessings of liberty—their winds culti- 
vated and expanded by the lights of science, 
and at the same time controlled by the be- 
nign influences of religion and the restraints 
of well educated society. Under the circum- 
stances in which they stand, struggling as for 
an existence in the midst of an active shrewd 
people, they need the hand of encouragement 
and help to be judiciously extended, in order 
to strengthen their efforts, by fostering the 
rising institutions which they are attempting 
to establish for the good of their people. 
Contributions to their libraries, assistance in 
diffusing school learning, and the counsel and 
kind notice of their friends, showing a lively 
interest in their welfare, would animate them 
to pursue the path of duty, and prepare them 
for usefulness amongst their own colour, 
when it shall please the Sovereign Ruler of 
nations to effect the liberation of the op- 
pressed from the galling bondage to which 


and value their privileges; there are others 
who are saying loudly by their conduct, “ We 
care fur none of these things,’’-—our employ- 
ments are so numerous, and the demands upon 
our time so great, that we have no leisure for 
serious reflection. But, alas! it is to be feared 
these have never partaken of the blessing pro- 
nounced upon those who “ wait upon the 
Lord; they continue to run their worldly 
course with weariness, and faint when they are 
walking in its paths. ‘Those who are in the 
younger walks of life cannot make this excuse, 
and those who are further advanced, need not, 
unless they are unduly engrossed with earthly 
things. Much devolves upon the heads of 
families in country places; they have generally 
not only a larger number of persons under their 
immediate care, but they have usually a much 
greater influence over them than is the case in 
the city; and like the patriarchs of old, they are 
looked up to as the father, priest, and judge, 
in their own families; how essential is it then 
that they be endowed with wisdom from above, 







of Edward Doyle, of Ferns, whose generous 
disposition, combined with circumstances be- 
yond his control, reduced his property. His 
daughters, being industrious, and possessing 
an independent spirit, resolved to earn a 
livelihood in Friends’ families, in which they 
conducted themselves so as not only to be 
the assistants, but the friends of their em- 
ployers. 

In 1796, Mary and her sister Anne, having 
saved a little sum, opened a shop in part of 
William Leadbeater’s house at Ballitore. The 
intimacy and mutual good offices between 
these near neighbours knew no interruption, 
until death separated them. ‘The sorrows 
and difficulties from which few are exempt, 
and which abounded in the early part of this 
connection, only served to cement their friend- 
ship: as appears from the following lines by 
Mary Leadbeater, which were a true picture 
of their happy union:— 

“ There lowly lies 

My humble home, devoid of outward grace; 

Yet the soft nest of dear domestic love, 

And cordial friendship. Ye will witness this, 

Ye maidens loved, with whom we share our roof, 

And share our hearts—together we have joy’d, 


Together mourned: and surely now we know 
Joy may unite, but suffering knits the band.” 


These prudent young women kept no ser- 
vant for many years; yet their apartments 
were remarkable for neatness: and they often 
entertained their friends in the evening when 
the business of the day was over. Their Jittle 
stock increased, and they had been remarkably 
free from trouble or anxiety, till the rebellion 
of 1798 proved to them that no earthly happi- 
ness or possessions are secure. The military 
who were on free quarters, several times plun- 
dered them of their provisions. In the following 
winter, when unhappy outlaws made nightly 
incursions in the village, these unoffending 
young women were frequently robbed to a 
considerable amount. One night when the 
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robbers were drunk, they threatened to kill 
William Leadbeater, and missing their aim, 
one of them struck Anne Doyle on her head 
with his pistol. While the blood was stream- 
ing, her sister Mary lamented aloud. “ Hush, 
for God’s sake,” said one of the robbers.”’-— 
* Don’t mention that name,” said Mary, “ he 
has nothing to do with such wickedness.” 
They appeared struck with the solemnity and 
distress with which she spoke, their counte- 
nances fell, and their accents were those of 
compassion. ‘“ Surely,” said one of them, 
“you do not think it was I who burt her.” 

When the horrors of rebellion and robbery 
had subsided, Mary and Anne Doyle passed 
their lives with more than usual comfort. No 
doubt their pious and grateful hearts could 
better appreciate the sweets of peace and re- 
pose, than if their days and nights had never 
been disturbed. 

Their business succeeded sufficiently for 
their humble desires; not only raising them 
above pecuniary difficulties, but enabling them 
to be hospitable and charitable. Their charity 
was remarkable both in its extent and kind. 
Modest, weakly cottagers, in low circumstan- 
ces, such as are too likely to be overlooked or 
forgotten by the gay, the busy, or the pros- 
perous, were welcome to Mary and Anne’s 
neat fireside, where they often partook of a 
comfortable meal, soothed and made to feel at 
home by the cordial and sympathising con- 
versation and manners of those two friends. 

Some of their neighbours, whose tiresome and 
often-told complaints made others avoid them, 
found the industrious Mary and Anne not too 
busy to listen to and cheer them. 

They made great allowances for the failings 
of their fellow-creatures, never speaking un- 
kindly of them, but assisting those whose errors 
had brought them into distress. Mary was 
considered too liberal in lending money and 
giving credit, but she could not hear a tele of 
want without manifesting some proof of her 
sympathy, and was several times paid pretty 
large sums which she had entirely given up— 
“ ‘The good man showeth favour and lendeth.” 
As to that charity, which is continually needed 
by the poor of Ireland, her beneficence was 
only limited by her resources. She used to 
say, she happened to have a little soup, or a 
little gruel, &c., but the truth was, that her 
convenient little fireside was seldom seen with- 
out some preparation for the sick or hungry. 
Mary’s skill in medicine was another attraction 
to the poor—nor was her advice unsought by 
the more affluent. Thus passed the useful 
lives of the two sisters, till in 1822, Anne died 
of a lingering illness. Mary’s feeling mind 
never entirely recovered from this separation, 
which was rendered the more poignant by the 
emigration of her only remaining sister to 
America some tite before. The death of her 
dear friends, William and Mary Leadbeater, in 

1826 and 1827, also served to wean her from 
the world. 

She suffered many years from a disease of 
the heart, which seemed to increase her tender 
feelings for the sufferings of others. In the 
Ist month, 1834, she took to her bed, entirely 
giving up all worldly cares and all expectation 


- of recovery. She frequently expressed her 
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quiet resigned state, acknowledging Divine|tion, excepting Paul; they were all illiterate 
support, and feeling grateful for every atten-|fishermen and mechanics; and George Fox 


tion. Although deprived by death of all near 
relations, except her far-distant sister, yet she 
was by no means lonely. She was beloved by 
all her neighbours, and the children of William 
and Mary Leadbeater, to whom from their 
infancy she had been kind, were attached to 
her with almost filial affection As she had 
smoothed the pillow of many a dying friend, 
so she was provided with one who had long 
been to her as a dutiful and affectionate child, 
and spared no pains to make her death bed as 
easy as possible. 

During her tedious confinement, when she 
was seldom able to see any of her friends, ex- 
cept her immediate attendants, she said:— 
«« While I am lying on this bed, I have satis- 
faction in reflecting upon the quiet way in 
which I and my sister have endeavoured to 
procure an independence.” Upon which a 
friend remarked, that they had helped many 
others also. “ Oh!’ said she, “ there was too 
much said about that.”” What is the recollec- 
tion of accumulated thousands at such a time, 
compared with these humble peaceful reflec- 
tions. 

Her remains were attended to the grave by 
a great number of her friends and neighbours, 
of different ranks, by all of whom she was 
sincerely beloved and lamented.* 


The subjoined emphatic testimony on the 
subject of gospel ministry, was forwarded to 
us by an estimable Friend residing in the 
eastern division of New Jersey: “‘ A correct 
copy,” he remarks, “ of some observations of 
the late Governor Livingston, of this state, as 
appears from its title; the extract was given 
to me some years past by a much valued 
friend in New York, then a member of the 
Historical Society in that city, and since de- 
ceased; it has lain since in my desk, and 
having lately taken it up, [ thought that from 
the soundness of the views and the source 
from which it came, it might be proper to 
give it place in ‘ The Friend.’” 


Observations of Gov. Livingston, of New Jer- 
sey, taken from the American Museum, 
vol. 8. page 255. 


As to my own part, I doubt not that the 
gospel may be preached, without that im- 
mense apparatus of human erudition—an ex- 
pensive education, and libraries of theological 
books—an apparatus that hath but too often 
proved the means of inflating with literary 
pride, and terminated in “that wisdom, by 
which the world knew not God,” while it 
arrogantly despises, as foolishness of preach- 
ing, that by which it pleased God to save 
them that believe. Indeed | know it may, 
because I know it has been and still is. 

‘The apostles had not any kind of prepara- 





* Since receiving the above (sent for insertion) we 
have conversed with a friend, residing in this city, 
who has personal knowledge of the case, and fully 
corroborates the fidelity of the simple and instructive 
narrative ; encouraging to others under reverses to 
pursue a similar course.— Ed. 


alone, without human learning, has done 
more towards the restoration of real, unadul- 
terated Christianity, and the extirpation of 
priestcraft, superstition, and ridiculous una- 
vailing rites and ceremonies, than any other 
reformer in protestant Christendom has with 
it. But the apostles and primitive evangelists 
were, you say, in preaching the gospel, illu- 
minated and directed by the Holy Spirit, and 
therefore wanted not the assistance of sys- 
tematical codes, and cabalistical criticisms. 
They were so,—and who dare, in modern 
times, or in any time, preach that same gos- 
pel, without the like illumination, and direc- 
tion? If without it, they pretend to preach 
any gospel, I am sure it will be one of their 
own making, or that of their scholastic pre- 
ceptors. 
For “ The Friend.” 
Observations on the Ministry. 


There is a large gift with few words, and 
there is a small gift with many words. We 
o not want a flowery ministry: we wanta 
ministry that preaches Christ and leads to God ; 
we want a ministry that breaks to pieces the 
hard heart and binds up the broken one: we 
want a ministry that leads to the Fountain of 
living waters and leaves us there. W. F. 


Antiquities of Arkansas.—Arkansas, in 
common with many places of the West, has 
its antiquities ; anc they are surely most puz- 
zling enigmas to the historian and antiquary. 
—A letter from a gentleman, now resident 
in that territory, to his friend in Ohio, gives 
some account of these unaccountable remains. 
It says: 

“This country was once inhabited ; and I 
propound this question to your antiquarians :— 
When and by whom? ‘T'wo miles from this, 
on the banks of the White river, you can see 
the brick foundations of houses. Six miles 
from this, six hundred and forty acres are en- 
closed by a wall, and in the centre there is a 
circular building. North of this there are the 
ruins of a city; parallel streets crossing each 
other at right angles, may be traced by brick 
foundations, one mile in length. The bricks 
are shaped like modern bricks.” 


SOURCE OF TRUTH. 


Each fabled fount of comfort dry, 

Where can I quench my feverish thirst ? 
Is not the world one glittering lie ? 

Do not its swelling bubbles burst ? 
Systems, and men, and books, and things, 
Are nothings drest in painted wings. 


Lord, “ thou art true,” and, O the joy, 
To turn from other words to thine ; 
To dig the gold without alloy 
From truth’s unfathomable mine ; 
To escape the tempest’s fitful shocks, 
And anchor ‘midst the eternal rocks! 


CUNNINGHAM, 
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